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“MR. JENKINS.” 
I ike to think of him as one who spent 
His manhood in an atmosphere of schism, 
Flouting the grim proprieties that went 
To make the period of the prune and pris, 
Who for conventions did not care a lira, 
And frankly loathed the Mid-Victorian era, 





"Twas in the cays of crinol’nzs and (worse) 
Of crude embroidery a:d cruder painting ; 
When England's youth betook itself to verse 
And maids were periodically fainting, 
That Mr. Jenkins timed an apt arrival 
To preach his famous drawing-room revival, 


He did not waltz, be did not care for whist, 
For pressing ferns or pokering a panel, 
And, fresh from Paris, naturally miss‘d 
The joie de vivre in vogue across the Channel, 
So, as became his Continental schooling, 
He taught mankind a livelier mode of fooling. 


He took a table, set the players round, 
Piped “ hands below,” that so the nimble shilling 
































Might pass unseen, a part the ladies found 

A tritle bold, yet infinitely thrilling ; 
Each seeks the coin and, while the fingers fidg-t, 
Our Mr. J. doth squeeze Clarissa’s digit. 


The game caught on: “ Up, Jenkins” was the cry 
In hall and cot, in vicarage and tavern ; 
Extreme Dissenters tried it on the sly, 
And every smuggler played it in his cavern ; 
And thus it was that Jenkins earned his laurels 
As one who ‘d ruined Mid-Vic‘orian morals. 
* * * * * * - 
He’s dead and gone, yet, when the rafters reel 


With shouts that bid the palm-locked line untcther, 


We (she and I) are horrified to feel 
A ghostly grip that holds our hands together— 
A fact observed by none, save me and Mabel— 
‘Tis Mr. Jenkins underneath the table |! 








Eow they excourage Art in India. 
‘‘The Scarlet Serenaders will shortly arrive in Naini Tal. 


Th ir 


entertainments are really wonderfully good and cleaver so one shoul 
miss szeing them.” —Naini Tal Gazette, 
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The New York Herald, in reporting 

; Mr. Pirrpont Morcan'’s appearance 
! in Court dress at the Coronation, re- 
marked, “Mr. Morgan has as neat a 


He, if 


| CHARIVARIA. 
{ 


salf as anybody.” Why not? 
anyone, can afford it. 


The report that Mr. 8. J. Sonomoy, 
R.A., was to paint the official picture 
of the Coronation turned out to be an 
under-statement, this distinguished 
artist having been actually com- 
| missioned to execute a drawing of the 
| ceremony for The Daily Mail. 





We are sorry to learn that a large 
number of Scotch visitors had their 
enjoyment of the Royal Progress 
entirely spoilt by knowledge of the fact | 
that similar seats to those for which 
they had paid a guinea long before the 
event were sold for fiva shillings on | 
the day itself. In every instance, when | 
the fact became known, mortification 
set in, 





we 
* 


A foreign representative remarked 
that the Royal Progress met with an 
even more hearty reception in South 
London than on the other side of the 
river. This is scarcely remarkable. 


across the water naturally makes them 
more excitable and demonstrative. 
ss 


Tho memento-hunters were hard at 
work during the Corenation week. In 
the Borough Road there was a scramble 
for the flowers and plants with which 
the stands had been decorated, and in 
the West End some fortunato person 
secured the Lorp Mayon’s gold watch. 





We do not wan’ a repetition here of 
the trouble in Moro2zco, and we think 
the police were wise to arrest a Pre- 
tender who was found walking down 
Park Lane with a larg? gilt crown on 
his head, copiously jewelled with glass. 


The menu at the Royal Luncheon at 
the Guildhall was printed in English. 
We believe this innovation to be due 
to the fact that previous menus have 
been found to puzzle the French guests. 


x 


It is hoped to hold a Progress-of- 
Peace Exhibition next year at the 
| Crystal Palace —wars permitting. 


One of the chief functions on the 
occasion of the royal visit to Dublin 
will be, we are told, the Special 
Chapter of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
at which Lord SHartresB J: y and Lord 

KITCHENER will b2 invested, This, we 

suppose, will be the Opening of a New 
i 


The rich southern blood of the ‘people | 


—_ 
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Chapter in the History of Ireland, of 
which we have often read. 


Rumours of another appointment for 
Lord KircHeNnEer reach us. It is said 
to be due to his historic success against 
the Dervishes. His Lordship, accord- 
ing to our information, is to join the 
board of a well-known firm of Rout 
Furnishers. << 


Lord RoseBery has announced that 
he will not adopt his new title, the 
Earl of Midlothian, “for general use.” 
He will use it merely on Sundays and 
Bank Holidays. 

* * 

A laundry mark on a handkerchief, 
left behind after a burglary at a shop 
in Garrick Street, led to the arrest of 
the supposed criminal last week. This 
explains why shrewd burglars-so seldom 
have their handkerchiefs washed, while 
some dispense with them altogether. 


Playgoers in search of an absolute 
novelty are now going to ses “The 
Girl Who Couldn’t Lie.” 


Our congratulations to The Daily 
News for publishing at least two items 
of exclusive information concerning our 
Navy. Kina Georcg, we are told, has, 
in his time, not only swabbed the deck 
and fed the fire, but has also “ furled 
the mast.” Further, “our eight Dread- 
noughts represent a total tonnage of 
523,650,” thus averaging over 65,000 
tons apiece. Prodigicus!—not to say, 
grateful and comforting. 


“ Two-year-old twins who fell from 
the second-floor window of a house in 
Hamburg were,” The Express informs 
us, “uninjured.” The fortunate couple 
will, we presume, adopt as their motto 
the paradox, ‘“‘ United we fall.” 

The Times has published a letter on 
“ Losses of Sheep in Hunts.” We can 
only imagine suc! losses to be due to 
the fact that many of our sportsmen 
suffer from short sight. 


“We must bring religion into the 
realms. of statesmanship,” says Mr. 
Luoyp Greorce. This should not be 
impossible. Tho CHANCELLOR has 
already succeeded in bringing politics 
into the purlieus of the pulpit. 


The dangerous hat-pin again! Ac- 
cording to the Petit Parisien, an 
Englishwoman riding home in a taxi- 
cab near the Place de 1|’Ktoile, Paris, 
was stopped by a highwayman who 
asked for her purse. The English- 
woman in reply stabbed the man in the 
arm with a hat-pin, and then drcv. on. 





POLYGLOT DRAMA. 


Tae success of Kismet at the Garrick 
is regarded as partially due to its 
announcement in the following form 
(or something like it) :— 


- @ e0 


GNOR- 


Other impending productions are 
about to be advertised in a similar 
way. For example: 


« mB 


A Japanese farcical comedy by a 
well-known Nippon humorist. 


(Pronunciation unknown.) A North- 
Amcrican Indian tragedy of a crude 
nature dealing, as its title implies, 
with a sanguinary family feud. 


Seal one 


A musical comedy of the Ptolemaic 
period, or, ‘The Hieroglyphic Girl,” 
has just been exhumed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Nile. It includes a 
new prehistoric dance and the usual 
bathing scene, concluding with a waltz 
up the Pyramids. ' 





** Marriage ceremonies performed. 
Funeral orations.”’ 
Advt. in ‘‘ Seattle Pust Intelligencer.” 


Poor Mark Antony, knowing nothing 
of Seattie, had to prepars his own. 


**One could write much more about ‘The 
Critic’ and its fortunes in the Morning Post : 
of the letters it provoked from ‘A Friend to 
Char:ty,’ ‘A Despiser of Impertinent Old 
Ladies,’ and others. Even more could be 
writte about other things, and still the subject 
would remain uuexhausted.” 

The Morning Po:-t. 


Probably—but the reader wouldn't. 





‘‘The plays chosen are Shaw's ‘Man of 
Destiny’ and Barrie's ‘The Twelve lound 
Cook.’ ’"—Christian Commonwealth. 

Mr. Barrie's play must seem very old- 
fashioned to the modern housewife. 


Assisted Emigration. 
Mr. Litoyp GrorGeE has been asked 


to go to America. We are unable to 
ascertain from which side of the At- 








lantic the pressure has come. 
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SURRENDER—AT PRESENT. 
THIS STUFF FIRST.” 


I DARE SAY IT’LL COME TO THAT IN THE END; 


a 





NY 


NO 


First Peer. ‘* WHAT ABOUT THE WHITE FLAG?” 
Seconp Peer. “ WELL, 


MAY 
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THE POINT OF VIEW. 


Farmer (on motor-bus trip, viewing the Coronation stards). ‘‘My! WHAT COWSHEDS THESE WOULD 'AVE MADE, BILL!” 








THE CORONATION TROPHY. 
(Addressed to one of the Despoilers of London.) 


Stay, monster, stay! Remove thy horny hand 
From this poor piece of memorable wood ! 

They told you, did they, to destroy my stand ? 
You just obeys your orders? Very good. 


But one stout plank, amid the serried tiers, 
A single section where a bard has sat, 

Shall never fade into the voiceless years 
Or sell for firewood. I must see to that. 


When I remember how, before the day, 
I sang its pra‘ses, telling all men where 

I should behold the pomp, and heard them say, 
“ Yes, you will see it rather well from there ; ' 


And how I sank a most stupendous sum 
To purchase it, and all the weary hours 
I waited for that glittering coach to come, 
And longed for soft, soft vatleys strewn with flowers ; 


And how I might not smoke, though very sweet 
That boon had been, nor kick the man below, 
But martyr-like endured it, when my fee 
Sank into baleful slumbers, toe by too; 


And watched the crowd, the troops and the police 
And wondered what a gryphon was and why; 

And if Kina GEeorGE would note my trousers’ creas3 
And pale, but not disloyal, gloves and tie ;— 


When I remember this, and much, much more, 
Do you suppose, young man, that I could part 

With that proud relic of a rite that’s o'er ? 
Iiave it sent round this evening on a cart. 


As I have sometimes seen large boating men, 
In memory of their youth and god-like sport, 
Hallowed to Isis, still preserve a den 
Hung with the votive offering of a thwart, 


So I shall have that baulk of timber nailed 
Under the muted harp and laurel sprig, 

And, when some fifty summer suns have paled 
And boys above their wine are talking big, 


“ You boast,” I'll say, “ of triumphs with the bat, 
Deeds on the river, or some larger shock ? 

Look at this bench on which your uncle sat 
From half-past six till half-past three o'clock, 


‘* He who was never wont to rise from dreams 
Till mid-day, and who hates the vulgar mob, 

Whom all processions tire to angry screams, 
Who loves no seat except the sort that bob ;— 


“ Bearing the fell fatigue and hunger’s claw, 
No softer roost than this, I say, he found, 
And braved it gladly, for on this he saw 
The golden pageant when Kina GEorGE was crowned.” 
Evor. 





** He spoilt his card by taking four pulls on the first green.” 
Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
That would account for his seeing a stymie on the 
second tee. 


From South Nigerian General Orders : 


‘In the case of a Mess, the Mess President is responsible. The f.rmer | 
should be adequately c‘eaned at least once a fortnight, and the latter at 
least three times a week.” 


| The Mess President has resigned. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
Tue GALA PERFORMANCE AT 
His Masesty’s. 
THE judgment of those who attend 
a morning Dress Rehearsal is generally 
supposed to be very valuable, but 


| actually it is of the least critical use 





in the world. Apart from the Press, 
who refrain from applause and reserve 
their censure for the papers, the 
audience consists largely of members 
of The Profession and personal friends 
of the actors. They have therefore 
either been trained in the same stage- 
traditions, good and bad, or else they 
love their favourites as much for their 
foibles as for their virtues. But at 
His Majesty’s nothing mattered very 
much, for a Coronation spirit (unham- 
pered by police and the fear of barriers) 
was abroad and nobody wanted to be 
critical even if he could. 

The charm of this Gala Rehearsal 
was that it gave you the rare pleasure 
of seeing distinguished actors con- 
descending to inferior parts. The iden- 
tity of some, playing as mere supers 
and units of a crowd, was almost 
concealed under a veil of the finest 


humility. Thus, our new stage- 
knight, behaving just as if the honour 
about to be conferred upon him 


was quite a common thing among 
| g g 


| actor-managers, d:d nothing beyond 








getting his halberd mixed up with 
the halberd of another veteran. 

The programme was for all 
tastes — the lighter kind for 
choice. Miss Ex.ten Terry and 
Mrs. Kenpau were in rollicking 
mood in the letter episode from 
The Merry Wives. Here the 
rotundity of Mr. RutTLanp 
Barrixeton, as Falstaff, was 
momentarily admitted on to the 
stage (without the author's con- 
nivance) for the purpose of 
rounding off the scene. 

As David Garrick, Sir CHARLES 
WyYNDHAM simulated intoxication % 
(for moral purposes) with all his 
old verve and masterful ease; 
Mr. WEEDON GRossMITH, careful 
not to be as funny as he could 5 
have been, was Jones; and Z 
Miss SypNEY FAREBROTHER was 
a very perfect Araminta. 

In the rostrum-scene from 
Julius Cesar (taken full-face 
instead of in profile), the crowd 
was so terribly true to life that / 
it almost overwhelmed the chief 
actors. These Romans had been 
admirably -stage-managed, but I 
confess to having found some 
difficulty in distinguishing _be- 
tween the noise of their anger 
and the noise of their approval, 


and both must have been alike offensive | 


to Antony (Sir Hersert Tree) in his 


The clouw of the entertainment was 
The Critic, which, in a modernised 





heroic struggle to make himself heard. | 





[Juny 5, 1911. 
whom he addressed either by their 
|personal names or, more fraternally, 
as ‘ dear.” 

Ben Jonson, again, was barely 
recognisable in his Vision of Delight— 
a very firmament of theatrical stars 
of the first or second magnitude. I 
could grow lyrical on this theme, and 
Mr. Hersert Trencn actually did 
burst out into several “additional” 
lyrics. Excellent in themselves and 
sympathetically delivered, they were 
perhaps a little wasted upon the 
intelligence of an audience whose eyes 
were being feasted. almost to the 
bulging-point. By a happy device, 
Kina GEORGE was spared the gross 
flattery which Brn Jonson lavished 
on the King of his day, to whose 
benign influence he ascribed the birth 
of Spring; the diminutive figure of 
Cupid, King of Love, was introduced 
instead to receive credit as the prime 
mover in these vernal developments. 
At the close a great largesse of flowers 
and herbage was flung to the front 
rows; and for my share I received a 


| 
| 





Mr. BourculER (Puff). ‘‘ Will they know you | 
with ycur moustache obliterated ¢” 

Mr. HawtTrey (Sneer). ‘‘One makes these 
sacrific.s for a great cause.” 


version, with here and there a trace 
of SHERIDAN, made as good fun as 
one could wish for. Mr. Bourcuiesr| 
as Puff was on pleasant terms of 





familiarity with the whole of his cast, | 





AatecoEen- 





A HARDER 1ASK THAN MARK ANTONY S. 


Sir Herserr Tres dominates his crowd of Star Supers. 


rose or two in the midst of a heavy 
rain of moss and mould that did grave 
‘injury to my personal appearance. 

All ended well with a superbly stal- 


| wart rendering of the National Anthem 


by Miss Cuara Butt in a nice blue 
overall. 

On The Night Itself the atmosphere 
of the House was more temperate. 
The entry of great actors was ignored, 
and applause, as is the habit on 
such occasions, was very rare. 
Yet the audience was appreciative 
in its own subdued way. Pos- 
sibly The Critic lost most by the 
change of air, for its fun depended 
a good deal upon a recognition 
of the incongruous situations in 
which well-known actors found 
themselves. Our foreign guests 
could hardly bo expected to know 
that Mr. pu Maurier does not 
commonly simulate a_ hoary 
Governor of Tilbury Fort in an 
adjustable beard; that Mr. 
LoRAINE was not strictly in his 
natural element as a  sccne- 
shifter; that Miss Marre Tempest 
does not often appear as t'e 
shadow of somebody else; that 
Mr. Beveripce seldom plays in 
a speechless and purely rumina- 
tive part; that Mr. Epmunp 
Payne’s methoz.ls are not usually 
such as one expects in the person 


of an Elizabethan lord-chan- 
cellor; or that the humour of 


Mr. Kenneta Dovuetas wes not 
enjoying its customary scope in 
the limited opportunities offered 
to The Left Bank of the Thames. 

But it wasagreatnight. 0.5. 
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LIFE. 


Ir was in the Saloon Bar of a more or 
less reputable hostelry off Leicester 
Square that he was thrust into my 
ken. He was a smallish, perky-lcoking 
individual, with an enormous mouth 
and a chin blue from the eternal shaving 
of what Nature had designed for a 
strong beard. A flat-rimmed bowler 
was crammed upon his head, and he 
was perched upon a high stool, pulling 
luxuriously at a tankard of bitter beer. 
There was a latent twinkle in his eye, 
and a grin lurking about the corners of 
his mouth that piqued my curiosity, 
and I wondered what on earth he could 
find to look so cheerful about. 

He seemed to welcome my enquiring 
gaze and remarked waggishly that it 
would probably ke a fine day if it didn’t 
rain. ‘There was something in the way 
he said it that made me think I must 
have met him somewhere else, but 
before I had time to remember properly 
he laughed, and for the life of me | 
couldn’t help laughing too. Conversa- 
tion flowed freely then, and soon he 
leant over to me and said confidentially 
in his quaint raucous voice: 

* Sociable, that’s wot I am. 
profesh we ‘ang together.” 

“ The profesh ?” I said naively. 

“ Yes,” he said; “I’m a clown, yer 
know, a pantomime clown.” 

It took me by surprise. So that was 
why I half-remembered him. And yet 
—this cheerful soul who was drinking 
and cracking jokes away from his native 
footlights, a clown. If ever a smile hid 
an aching heart it must be here, and I 
hoped my accents were broken enough 
as I murmured, “ My poor fellow!” and 
took his hand in mine. 

My friend seemed mystified, and I 
could see by the earnest way he looked 
at me that he was trying to find out 
whether I was being funny. 

“’Ullo,” he said at length, “ wot’s 
the game, eh ?” 

I looked again. Poor chap, I 
thought, he keeps it up bravely. 1 
almost had to blink away a tear. 

“ You can trust me,” I said simply ; 
“ how is she—the little girl ? ” 

“ The little wot ? ” he almost gasped. 

“Your little daughter, the dancer, 
you know—dying from pneumonia and 
all that.’’ My voice broke at the edges. 

“ Daughter! ”’—his voice rose to an 
indignant shout—“ why, I never ’ad a 
daughter, and never Ks 

“Then your wife, fading 


In the 





away with 


consumption and tossing this very 
minute upon a straw mattress? And 


yet you can drink beer ?” 

The clown set his mug down upon 
the counter and descended from his stool 
with a certain quiet dignity by which, 














Lewis PAY ee 
Lewy e- 


Little Girl (residing in suburb much visited of late by night-raiders). ‘‘MoTHER, WILY DON'T 
you put ‘No BuRGLARS’ ON THE GATE, WII1H THE OTHER THINGS?” 








in spite of the lamentable bowler, I 
could not fail to be impressed, and said : 
“You seem to ’ave got ‘old of the 
wrong man. I ’ave no children, and 
what is more, I ’ave no wife ¥ 

“ But the garret,” I persisted, “ the 
garret with the upturned packing-casces 
and candles guttering in ginger-beer 
bottles——” 

“Sir,” he said, “if yer wish ter 
know, I live at Tooting. At Upper 
Tooting. Upper Tooting may not be 
Park Lane, but it is, I ‘ope, respect- 
able for all that.” 








I could not disbelieve the man. For 





a moment I gazed upon him sorrow- 
fully. And then I said: 

“It is rather quaint that the only 
real live clown I have ever met should 
be such a traitor to the traditions of 
his calling. A clown who can laugh 
and make jokes in private life, a clown 
who has no dying daughter, no ai.ing 
wife, no packing cases—balh! ” 

And so I left him. 





JACK JOHNSON says he is now ready 
to fight anyone who wishes to meet 
him. Candidates are requested to line 


| up outside the early doors. 
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A NEW ISSUE. 


“Do you know anything about| 





stamps?” asked my young friend 
| Bobby. He has been having a week's 
| holiday ia honour of the Coronation 


| and has been making a nuisance of| 
himself because he saw it and I didn’t. | 


foreign. This looks like an African 
lion to me. I expect it’s the new 
South African stamp. That’s Bora.” 
‘IT believe it’s Australian,” said 
Bobby. “It’s just the colour of some 
of the Australian stamps.” 
“Sometimes you can tell by the 
gum. The gum from the Australian 


However, as I point out to him, I was} gum-tree tastes quite different from 


at least alive at the Diamond Jubilee. 

“* Do I—what?” 

“ Know anything about stamps?” 

“My dear Bobby,” I said, “ | know 
everything about everything.” 

“Coo—lI bet you don’t. You don’t 
know what Tomlinson’s average is 
| this term.” 

“ Ah, now you ’ve just hit upon the 
one thing——” 

“ Well; it’s thirty-eight.” 

“ Battimg or bowling?” 

Bobby looked coldly at me. 

“T was going to ask you about my 
stamp,” he said; “ but if you ‘re going 
to be funny——” 

“T’m not, I promise. This isn’t my 
day for levity. Show me the stamp.” 

I collected stamps when I was 
Bobby's age. I suppose in those days 
I did know something about them, but 
they have altered since my time; with 
the result that I can now only judge 
them by the beauty or otherwise of the 
illustration. Sometimes I come across 
a letter stamped with the representa- 
tion of a volcano or an iceberg or a 
couple of jaguars—whatever it may be, 
and I have sent it off eagerly to some 
youthful philatelist; to receive a week 
later such formal thanks as are generally 
reserved for the man who offers you a 
large Cabbage White for your butterfly 
collection. 

“It's just got a lion or something 
on it, and a josser’s head, and some 
other things,” said Bobby, searching in 
his pocket. “ Uncle Henry sent it to 
me.” 

The description seemed to apply to 
a good many stamps. 

“ Any words ?” 

“Wait a sec.,” said Bobby, and he 
ran it to ground in his right-hand 
trouser pocket. ‘ Here it is.” 

It could claim to be unused, and 
by so much the more valuable, but 
another week or two in Bobby’s pocket 
might have invalidated its claim. 
However | had no doubt that I had 
never seen a stamp like it before. 

“Who is the josser?” said Bobby. 

“It’s nobody J know,” I said, look- 
ing at it closely, ‘ unless—no—it isn’t 
your Uscle William, is it?” 

“It’s got ‘postage revenue’ on it,” 
Bobby pointed out. 











Colonial, I should think, wouldn’t 
you?” 
|" “Yes, that shows it couldn’t be 


= 


“So it must be | 


any other sort.” 


Bobby tasted it carefully. “It’s 
just like ordinary gum,” he said, when 
he had finished it. 

We looked at it again, and then 
Bobby went and got an atlas. He 
turned to the map whereon the British 
possessions aie marked red. There 
were an awful lot of them. 

“You see, it might be any one of 
these little islands,” I said. ‘“ After 
alk we're pretty sure it isn’t one of 
the big colonies, because we've seen 
photographs of the premiers in all the 
illustrated papers, and this isn’t really 
like any of them.” 

“T saw old FisHer in the pro- 
cession 5 

“No, no, Bobby, not again,” I re- 
monstrated. 

He blushed and put the stamp back 
in his pocket. 

« Anyhow,” he said, “it’s awfully 
decent of Uncle Henry, isn’t it? I 
believe it’s most beastly rare.” 

“Well, look here, I'll tell you what 
I'll do. 
a man who’s a great philatelist.” 

“Coo. What's that?” 

“Tt means he collects stamps—and 
I'll ask him about yours. And I'll send 
you a line.” 

“Oh, I say, thanks awfully,” said 
Bobby. 





* * 


My philatelist had never heard of it. 
No doubt I described it badly; my 
memories were a little vague for one 
thing, and for another I was probably 
wrong to have assumed that it went 
into Bobby’s pocket the same smudgy 
colour as it came out. He was in- 
terested, however, in the gum test, and 
on my suggestion, made on the spur of 
the moment, that it was a mid-Victorian 
issue of one of the islands in the South 
Pacific, he proposed that it should 
be sent to him for examination. I 
wrote to Bobby to this effect and went 
into the post-office for a stamp. 

“One?” said the lady. 

“Only one,” I admitted humbly. 

She threw one at me. 
up and then gave a jump. 

“Where did you get this from?” I 
cried. 
one, too?” 

“Do you want another one? ” 





* Why, have you got any more?” I 


I’m lunching to-morrow with | 





asked excitedly. ‘ What could you let 
me have a dozen for?” 

“A shilling.” 

“ Done,” I said gladly, thinking how 
Bobby would like them for exchange. 
“Oh, and I want a penny stamp, 
please.” 

She threw another one of the same 
kind at me. 

“ T asked for a simple penny English 


| stamp,” I began sarcastically, “and 


you give me another of these rare 
Tasman Then it occurred to me 
quite suddenly that perhaps I was an 





'2ss. 


“Tell me,” I said, going hot and 
cold all over, “‘ who is this gentleman ? ” 
and I indicated the top part of the 
stamp. 

“That is the Kine.” 

“Of England?” 

“And Scotland and Ireland and 
Wales and x 

“Yes, yes. And who is this ?” 

“ That ’s a lion.” 

“Just an ordinary lion? You’re 
sure it’s not meant for anybody par- 
ticular?” 

“Yes. Do you want another one?” 

“ No, thank you,” I said sadly, and I 
took my s:amp home with me. I put 
it on another envelope, and wrote 
another letter to Bobby. 

“Dear Bobby,” I wrote, “I am 
sending you a second one. It is not 
so beastly rare as we thought, and if I 
were you I should tell Uncle Henry all 
about the Coronation.” A. A. M. 








** With a joyous shout resounding ; 
Steed capa:isoned, and bounding ; 
Flying flag ; and booming cannon ; 
From the Thames unto the Shannon ; 
From St. Lawrence to the Clyde, ay, 
Rivers cf a Kingdom wide aye ; 
From all countries of an Empire ; 
City, haml-t, town of cach shire.” 
Bournemouth Visito: s’ Directory. 


Very thoughtful of the Bournemouth 
authorities to extend the Poet’s Licence 
during the Coronation period. 





From a Highland Railway Company's 





I picked it 


“Did Uncle Henry send you 


booklet : 
‘Standing at the north-west corner cf the 


| Castle, tle view is one of surpassing charm. 


| Under the eye is St. Andrew's Cathedral, the 
| Bishop’s Palace (Eden Court) and the Northern 
Infirmary by the river side ; and beyond, in the 
same direction, the boat-shaped, iso'ated, oak- 
| clad eminence of Tomnahurich, now converted 
into a cemetery, unsurpassed for adaptiveness 
and fcr beau!y and extent of outlook in all 
directions. Immediately below Tomnahurich 
| is a large public park and a new cemetery, both 
belonging to the Corporati-n. Ata distance of 
a couple of miles is scen the District Lunatic 
Asvlum.” 

Indeed, were it not for the absence of 
any kind of Workhouse or Prison, the 
view might claim to be the most beau- 


tiful in Europe. 
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Boatman, ‘‘ PETER AN’ ME’LL NOT BE ABLE TO TAKE YE OUT FISHIN’ TO-NIGHT, M’amM; BUT PETEK’S NEPHEW WILL BE AFTHER 


TAKIN’ YE AV YE LIKE?” 
Lady. 
Boatman, 


‘“WELL, I HOPE PETER’S NEPHEW IS CLZANER THAN PETER Is?” 
‘*HE 1s, M’'AM—HE’S YOUNGER.” 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue extraordinary circumstance of 
M. PADEREWSKI passing unnoticed 
through the crowd in Pall Mall during 
the Coronation Festivities has aroused 
widespread comment. We have re- 
ceived an interesting communication 
from the secretary of Mr. BAMBERGER, 
the famous pianist, extending to forty- 
eight folios of typewritten script, which 
may be thus briefly summarised. Mr. 
BAMBERGER, as is well known, is the 
son-in-law of that distinguished official, 
Sir Pompey Boipero, formerly Colonial 
Secretary of the Solomon Islands, and, 
on the occasion of the Coronation pro- 


cession, had arranged to witness the) 


spectacle from a stand erected in front 
of Sir Pompey’s mansion in Piccadilly, 
together with his wife, Mrs. BAMBERGER 
(diughter of Sir Pompzy Botpero), 
and his three children, BEETHOVEN, 
MENDELSSOHN and HumPerDINCK Bam- 
BERGER (the grandchildren of Sir 
Pomrey BoupEro). 
oe % = ” 

Starting from his hotel at an early 
hour, Mr. “BAMBERGER and family made 
their way to the nearest tube station, 
but were recognised at the booking- 
office and subjected to the most 








gratifying, if somewhat embarrassing, 
attentions. While in the lift en- 
thusiastic admirers sought to pluck 
capillary souvenirs from the exuberant 
chevelure of the great virluoso, and 
during his subterranean transit he 
signed his name in no fewer than thirty- 
nine birthday books. Mrs. BAMBERGER 
was repeatedly congratulated by fellow- 
passengers on the extraordinary beauty 
of her offspring, and sandwiches, 
bananas, chocolates and other com- 
estibles weie showered upon them in 
lav ish profusion. 
ot 

hating at the house of his father- 
in-law (Sir Pomrey BoupeEro) at 7.30 
a.M., Mr. Bampercer, his wife and 
children, at once proceeded to take up 
the seats allotted to them in the front 
row of the superbly decorated stand. 
This was the signal for an extraordinary 
demonstration on the part of the 
crowd, who shouted “ Bravo,” “ En- 
core,’ “Bis,” and other  honorilic 
exclamations for nearly twenty-five 
minutes. Sir Pompry, who is a man 
of strong family feeling, was visibly 
affected, and in a brief but eloquent 
speech expressed his acknowledgments 
to the populace. In a manifesto sub- 
sequently issued to the press, he stated 
that if, as Mr. Luoyp GrorGe declared, 








the people were Cesar, he at least was 
their heed Pompey. 
we * 

We regret is learn, however, that 
the strain imposed upon Mr. Bam- 
BERGER himself by this prolonged 
exhibition of popularity combined 
with the emotional tension caused in 
his own highly-strung temperament 
by the spectacle cf the Procession, has 
led to a peripheral nerve-storm, having 
its seat in the capillary ¢ ganglia, which 
has obliged him to cancel all engage- 
ments for the next fortnight. Since 
the awful experience he underwent at 
the hands of the Terrorists of Tim- 
buctoo, when he was kidnapped on 
the banks of Lake Chad and carried 
away on the back of a gorilla into the 
Mountains of the Moon for six weeks, 
Mr. Bampercer has been liable to 
occasional recurrences of this distress- 
ing malady. Sir Pompey BoLpERo— 
who it can never be repeated too often, 
is Mr. BAMBERGER’s only father-in-law 
—is unremitting in his attentions, and 
Mrs. BAMBERGER is a devoted nurse. 
Until complete convalescence sets in 
Mr. Bampercer’s children will remain 
with their grand-aunt, Miss CorNnELIA 
Boupero at her charming marine resi- 
dence “ Plinlimmon,” Mulberry Road, 
Weston-super- Mare. 
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Proud Father. “Wet, MY BOY, AND WHAT KIND OF SHEEP DO YOU KEEP ON THIS Farm?” 
Land Agent (in the pupil stage). “Ou, ER—BIG—WOOLLY BEGGARS.” 











NOBODY FORGOTTEN. 
(Ax Ecso or tHe Great Event.) 


Local Editor, to Reporter, every- 
where :—‘ And mind you get the names 
of everybody who had anything to do 
with the proceedings. Names in full, 
and be careful about spelling. They'll 
all buy a copy.” 


Mr. F.tz-Masters, the Chairman, 
proved himself an ideal choice for that 
onerous post. Not only did he preside 
at every meeting of the general com- 
mittee, but also at all the sub-committee 
meetings, and it is due in no small 
measure to his ability and tact that 
the day was such a signal success. 





Nothing could exceed the courtesy 
| and efficiency of Mr. Last, the hon. 








sec. of the general committee, whose 
tact and resourcefulness were unfailing. 





All praise is due to Mr. Farr, who 
assisted Mr. Last, and whose unruffled 
temper and skill in organisation did 
much to ensure the triumphs which 
we have all witnessed. 





The training of the voices of the 
choir reflects the highest credit on 
Mr. Arthur Throstle, their indefatigab’s 
instructor. Rarely can sweeter music 
have been discoursed than that which 
rose obedient to his inspiring biton. 





The organist, Mr. Soper, interpreted 
the difficult and intricate accompani- 
ment with consummate skill, which, had 
it been elsewhere than in a sacred 
edifice, must indubitably have moved 


the audience to vocal enthusiasm and 
loud plaudits. 


The catering, which was in the 
capable hands of Host Bland, of the 
Crown Hotel, was in every way 
admirable, and ample justice was done 
to the many good things provided. 





The flowers which decorated the 
banqueting-room were arranged by 
Mr. Dedham, the head gardener at The 
Court, and it would be impossible too 
highly to praise the taste with which 
his part of the labour of love was 
executed. 





Among the Squire’s gifts were 5 lbs. 


| of tea (supplied by Messrs. Leadbetier), 
10 lbs. of butter (supplied by the Manse 


Dairy Farm, Ltd.), and 60 loaves of 
bread (supplied by Mr. John Bush). 





Mrs. Gallop presented each of the 
children with a Coronation medal with 
her own hands, and the thanks of the 
village cannot be tco warmly accorded 
to her-for this act of kindness and 
generosity. 





Mrs. Lyon-Wagstaff, looking charm- 
ing in mauve, kindly consented to 
distribute the prizes, and it would 
be difficult to exaggerate the cleverness 
with which she made each recipient 
feel that his award was beyond all the 


| others in value. 





The arrangements for the tea were 
in the efficient hands of Host Boker of 
the Shipley Arms, and nothing was left 
undone. 





The decorations and illuminations 
on Messrs. Putt and Roller’s Brewery 
reflect the highest credit on Mrs. 
Aubrey Putt, who cannot be too much 
complimented on the effectiveness and 
originality of the colour scheme. 





The bonfire, it should be noted, 
would not have been half the grand 
spectacle that it was had it not been 
for the generosity of Mr. James 
Stunt, who gave 500 faggots, and 
the untiring and willing industry of 
Messrs. Block and Bullivant, who 
superintended the structure and them- 
selves presented the tar and parafiin. 





Nothing could exceed the punctu- 
ality with which, at ten o'clock 
precisely, Sir Henry Bower ignited 
the train which led to the bonfire, 
and caused the riotous flames to burst 
forth in a blaze of loyalty. 





Commercial Candour in the East End. 





‘*Try our Barking sausages.” 
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THE CAPTURE OF WINDSOR CASTLE 


BY THE BOY SCOUTS, JULY 4th. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


(EXTRACTED From THE Diary OF Tony, M.P.) 

House of Commons, Monday, June 26. 
—House resumes sittings after Coro- 
nation with grim consciousness that 


at length business is about to begin i 


earnest. On Wednesday the Lords 


take in hand the Veto Bill. Alread 
heavy guns have been trained upon i 
Amendments of which Lanspown 
and LonponpeErry have severally give 


n 


y 
t. 
Fr 
Dn 


notice will bring the two Houses to 


grips. 


Meanwhile little entertainment pro- | 
vided in shape of hauling Home Sec- 


RETARY over the coals. Winsom 
Winston hasn’t been committing fres 


iniquity. Lyrreiton harks back to 
old stories of Dartmoor shepherd, 
Tonypandy, and the Battle of Stepney. 


Scanty attendance and no dispositio 
to grow excited over process of floggin 


dead horses. Lyrtetton does his | 
best. Shocked at CHANCELLOR oF Ex- 
CHEQUER’S early reference to the gentle 
shepherd he accuses him of making 
“vulgar, inaccurate, unscrupulous state- 
ments.” Falling upon Wiyston he 
sternly insisted on knowing what he| 
was doing at Stepney at the time " 


the siege ? 





BALFLOVA AND LORDKIN. 


Mr. Batrour and Lord CuaRLEs BERESFOR 
at the Cannon Street Hotel. 


| 
| 
E | 
: 
| 


nj} 


a | 
£ | 








i a . , os icaesincettttnnnnecsnnnasetihsattstedutcsas-asioaaticie e 
MILDEWED CHESTNUTS. 
Wisston. ‘‘My dear LytTetrox, you surely don’t imagine that you hurt me by pelting me 
with those absurd little trifles! Your ammunition is out-of-dats, and you can’t shoot ! !” 


| ‘A photographer was there,” he said, 
\“*and the Home Secrerary was there. 
We all know why the photographer 
was there, but do not quite know why 
|the Home Secretary was there.” 

| Quick from Radical camp below 
|Gangway came answer to the riddle, 
| * Because the photographer was there.”’ 
| When Wixston found opportunity 
of replying he retorted that when 
Prince Artuur risked his valuable life 
‘in flying machine there was also a 


'a snapshot, reproduction of which 
would gratify contemporaries and in- 
form posterity. 

On this high level of badinage did te 
Mother of Parliaments disport herself 
on the eve of the greatest constitutional 
crisis of modern times. 

Slackness of attendance, increasing 
with indifference to what was going on, 
nearly landed Government in awkward 
place. Bansury chipping in moved to 
reduce by £500 salary of Home Secre- 
fTarY. On adivision Ministerial major:ty 
ran down to 32. Incident greeted with 
wild delight on Opposition benches. 

Business done—Some yotcs got in 
Committee of Supply. 

Tuesday.— New writ issued for Cen- 
tral Division of Kingston-upon-Hull for 
| election of Member to serve in place of 

Seymour Kine unseated on petition. 


D perform the ‘‘ Danse de la Dé-laration de Londr:s”| That a conclusion of the matter 


| scarcely less regretted in Ministerial 








| photographer at hand prepared to take | 
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ranks than in Unionist camp. A loyal 
party man, Seymour Kine was never 
disposed to deny that occasionally some 
good might come out of the Nazareth of 
the benches opposite. Able, courteous, 
unobtrusive, with far-reaching business 
experience, he through a long Parlia- 
mentary career won the guerdon of 
general csteem. He was the kind of 
man who forms the backbone of a 


Business done.—All over by 4.40. 
Sitting literally collapsed owing to 
scanty attendance and less interest. 
Fine opportunity for Lyncx to practise 
his new style of debate. Actually not 
new. Asoldas time of ARISTOTLE walk- 
ing to and fro in the Lyceum at Athens 
what time he expounded his philo- 
sophy. Lyncn concerned to throw 
out, on Second Reading, Bill dealing 
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“TREASURE ISLAND.” 


A LOVER breeze to the roses pleaded, 
Failed and faltered, took heart and 
advanced ; 
Up over the peaches, unimpeded, 
A great Red Admiral dacked and 
danced ; 
| But the boy with the book saw not, 
nor heeded, 








| thing has happened. 








Parl‘ament as yet unwaged. with pensions of Colonial Governors. 

The few Members looking up as the} Modern habit at Westmins‘er is to face 
motion was made were reminded ,— -- —— - 
that since they last met a notable 
ACLAND- 
Hoop, Unionist Whip over a 
period kevond which the memory 
of fewin the present House goeth, 
has retired from the scene, and 
Batcarres whips in his place. 
The Old ’un has withdrawn to 
the sanctuary of the House of 
Lords, where he will get a new | 
view of Parliamentary procced- | 
ings. 

His tumbling into the im-| 
portant office, so long held, was | 
accidental. Served his time in| 
the Army, smelling powder in 
the Egyptian Campaign of 1882. 
Retiring ten years later he won a| 
seat in hisown county of Somerset | 
and retained it ever since. First 
came under Prince ARTHUR’s 
notice in connection with pro- 
posal to exile the Guards to Gib- | 
raltar—one of Sr. Joun Brop- | 
nick's early efforts to reform and | 
strengthen an army presently to | 
be despatched to South Africa. 
As an old Guardsman he resented 
this undignified treatment of a} 
crack regiment. He even went) 
the length of dividing House, | 
bringing down Ministerial major- 


Reading entranced—entranced ! 








He read, nor knew that the fat 
bees bumbled ; 

He woke no whit to the tea- 
bell’s touch, 
The browny pigeons that wheeled 

and tumbled, 

(For how should a pirate reck 
| of such ?). 
| He read, and the flaming flower- 
beds crumbled, 

At tap of the sea-cook's crutch ! 





‘And lo, there leapt for him 
dolphins running 
peacock seas of 
buccanger, 
Lone, savage reefs where the 
} seals lay sunning, 
| The curve of canvas, the creak 
of gear ; 
For ever the Master’s wondrous 
cunning 
Lent him of wizard lear! 


The the 


| a x * a 


| But lost are the garden days of 
leisure, 
Lost with their wide-eyed ten- 
year-old, 
'Yet if you'd move to a bygone 
measure, 
Or shape your heart to an 


| 
| 
ancient mould, 





Seay er a pase Maroons and schooners and 
) “ee . 008 _ 7 buried treasure 
Three years later, again . —_ 
yé 8 | Wrought on a page of gold, 


strated his ind pendence by pro | The Squire (just returned from Lmdon). “ By Tux way, 

testing against action of War| now pip your BAzAAR G) OFF?” Then take the book in the dingy 
a, Te ; | ke t gy 

Office in, to quote his plain (a Cura‘e. ‘OM, WE HAVEN'T HAD IT YET. By SOME ERROR binding, 


of putting it, “asking Repvers| !T WAS FIXED FoR TE 22ND, AND THE VICAR VERY WISELY | Stil] the magic comes, bearded, 
Bur LER to re-w rite his d 4S yatch | POSTPONED IT. HE WAS AFRAID IT MIGHT INTERFERE WITH creat “ 
— duces | THz CoroxaTion.” bbe 





recording the attack on Spion'- 
Kop, putting in an account of what 
had not happened.” Repvers Buuer, 
being, a3 he significantly insisted, “a 


And swaggering files of 
thieves winding 
Back, with their rufHling cut-throat 


— sea- 

the Chair, stand still and talk. Lyncn, 

as he spoke, strollel up and down the | 

empty bench below Gangway, whence gait, 

gentleman,” dec!ined. he had risen. Eventually strayed so Reclaim an hour when we first went 
Evidently a County Member who) far from subject that, thrice warned by | finding 

talked disrespectfully about his pastors Sreaker of the offenca of irrelevancy,' Pieces of Night—of Eight. 

and masters on Treasury Bench must|} he was ordered to resume his seat, 

be looked after. Be‘ore end of Ses-| which he did, admitting to himself that | 

sion in which this last flare-up took| at least he had had a healthful half-| «with wonted sonority Big Ben boomed 

place Actanp-Hoop was made Vice-| mile stroll. ‘one. There was notiing in or around Palace 

Chamberlain; two years later was) | Yard approaching in gravity the face of the 

called to important office of Chief} «There should b> no more entertaining | clock: ennegt perhaps the river, rolling steadily 

Whip. Now has been further pro- | match in the seco:.d round than Gore v. Gobert, to the sea, tawny and dignified. 

moted to the obscurity of House of | whois only half his age."—Kvening Standard. | For synopsis of previous chapters see 

Lords, and a long familiar figure; Lucky Gopert. How the ladies must | The Daily Telegraph during Coronation 

disappears from the Commons. envy him. |week. You can start this story now. 
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FUTURE. 
Kinc Henry VIII. 
Kina Henry VIII. Sir Barnes Dor- 


mer. 

CarpDINAL CAmMpPEtus Sir Creasewel 
Baggs, O.M. 

Capucius, Ambass- 

ador from the Em- 

PEROR CHARLES VY. Sir Charles Kes- 

wick. 
. Sir Maryon Bad- 
deley. 

Duke or Norrozk Sir Julius Gaga. 

DvuxKkE oF BUCKING- 

HAM we ... Sir George Gay. 

DuxE or Surrotk . Sir Tichborne 
Little. 

Earut oF £urreyY... Sir Anthony 
Harty. 

Lorp CHAMBERLAIN Sir Mulberry 
Bushe. 

Lorp CHANCELLOR . Sir James Le- 
verett. 

GarDINER, Bishopof Sir Hunter Tuf- 

Winchester oe 40M. 

BisHor oF Lincoztrn Sir Shandon 
Gaffney. 

Lorp ABERGAVENNY Sir Dion Puliar. 

Lorp SANDS _- Str Durham 
Maple. 


CRANMER ... 


Sir Henry Guitp- 

FORD one . Sir Shulbrede 
Goring. 

Sir Tuomas Lovett Sir Thomas Tabb- 

Lloyd. 

| Srr ANtHony Denny Sir Margate 
Whiteley. 

Sir Nicnotas Vaux Sir Ivory Smiles. 


QuEEN Kartuarine Lady Baddeley. 

AnnE Butten... Lady Pott- 
Greener. 

An Otp Lavy... Lady Gaga. 


AND 
CarDINAL Wotsey . Mr. John Smith. 





THE SCHOOL FOR MOTLEY. 
[‘‘It is pessimism which produces wit. 
Optimism is nearly always dull.’”’] 
WHEN I was a feather-brained stripling 
And new to my frivolous Muse, 
I parodied Austin and KipLine 
And floundered in CALVERLEY’s shoes. 
With hope as a tonic I primed my 
internals 
And sent in my stuff to the various 
jou: nals. 


Although the wet blanket of chronic 
Rejection adhered to my form, 
I took the above-mentioned tonic 
And managed to keep myself warm. 
My verses were light, but my spirits 
were lighter ; 
Some day, I kept saying, the sky would 
get brighter. 





a 


| 
A GALA PERFORMANCE OF THE 
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Heawy-goer (at a late hour). ‘‘ HAVEN’? THE LEAST IDEA WH..T THE TIME IS—HAVE You ?” 
Long-suffir-ng Pa:tner (seizing hzr opportuni'y). ‘‘On, JUST ORDINARY VALSE-TIME.” 








Years passed, but my lot never varied,| Restored to a decent depression, in- 
And hope seemed to suffer a slump, stanter 
And life became empty and arid— I turn out a column of exquisite banter. 
In short, I contracted the “ hump.” ae ' 
Despair filled my heart, once so sanguine | Sour grapes make the daintiest nectar ; 
and placid ; I fill up a bumper each night 
Thenceforward I wrote not with ink, | To banish the fatuous spectre _ 
but with acid. Of dull-witted joy from my sight, 
And, sitting alone in a darkness Cime 
I put away laughter and pleasure, merian, 
I sought Fortune’s arrows and slings, | I drink to the toast, “A long life and 
And found what a wonderful treasure @ weary ’un!”’ 
Lies hid on the dark side of things ; 
For woe gave me wit, and my bile-begot : : 
vapours y ” Mr. T. P. O'Connor in Reynolds 
Procured me the ear of the humorous }Newspaper :— 
papers. **Under Lord Lansdowne’s scheme, three- 
fourths or even three-fifths of the peers would 
disappear from the House of Lords.” 
should attend 
the “ Arithmetical Help” classes of 





And now, when prosperity chases 
The frown from my forehead, I go |Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
And scatter my cash at the races, 








Or visit a music-hall show ; T.P.’s Weekly. 
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TOUJOURS A LA RUSSE. 

Coronation guests may come and 
go, but the new Russian Ballet is here 
to stay. It made its daring début at 
Covent Garden on the very eve of the 
Great Day, when all good loyalists 
wera warned to be in their beds be- 
times, so as to rise at 3 o'clock and 
vait ten hours in the places which 
most of those who were not frightened 
away by press and police could have 
reached with ease at the last moment. 

Russian dancers at the Palacs 
Theatre and elsewhere have made us 
familiar with figures of eight or so, but 
here with increased numbers there was 
scope for greater intricacy of design. 
Yet it was all done with the same 
apparently un- 
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of June 24. 
| what makes the difference between 
Iinglish and Russian methods. I am 
half afraid that in this matter of the 
ballet we Britons never, never, never | 
will be Slavs. In Le Carnaval, and | 
in Prince Igor, the achievement of | 
individual danc2rs was merged in the 
effect of the ensemble, but the piquant 
| and wayward charm of Madame Ensa 
| Witt as Columbine remains clear in 
my memory. And I was glad to 
|notice that she seemed to be enjoying 
‘everything quite as much as I did. 
| Perhaps the raost sensational moments 
_came in the famous war-dance from 
| Boropin’s opera of Prince Igor. I 





There you will learn| came very near indced to the perfection 


cof Madame Pavtova, but missed some- 
thing of her effortless grace and the 
‘lovely motions of her dainty head. 

We have been told to admire the 
severity of the background in Le 
Carnaval. Let me say at onc> that 
it is not comparable, as we are asked to 
believe, with the scenery of Sumurun, 
which was always beautiful when most 
severe. 1 accept the simplicity of 
the blue-purp'e hangings of the lower 
wall; but I frankly revolt at the vast 
beflowered frieze above it, which was 
unreasonably gross in design and 
coarse in executicn. And surely this 
ante-chamber of the ball-room might 





had never previously assisted at one 


have had a little more accommodation 





studied and spon- 
taneous ease con- 
cealing the art of it. 

If Madame Pav- 
LOVA’s dances — 
the Butterfly, the 
Swan, the Dying 
Rose and even the 
Bacchanale — are 
the embodiment of 
a single idea for 
which the music 
seems to serve as 
a cursive commen- 
tary, here, in Le 
Carnaval of Scnu- 
MANN, the dance is 
rather an interpre- 
taticn of the music 
itself. And its fas- | 
cination lies in the 
perfect accord of| 
the dancers not 
only with the time, 
but with the inten- 
tion, of the music. 


ad 
eae 





Coach (on cycle). “II 
WHERE YOU RE GOING 








ANG you, Oox! you 'LL BE INTO THE BANK. 
ae 


for sitting-out; and 
|Icoked rather less 
i like adeserted mar- 
quee on the day 
after a Coronation 
| Bazaar. 
i I ought perhaps 
=, |to add that, at the 
~~~ isecond perfor- 
mance, I did not 
care very much for 
the intervals be- 
tween the ballets; 
they lacked that 
brevity which 
should be the very 
soul of this part of 
the entertainment. 


Pa, 
pe | 
yj 


**George Stradling, 
D.D., fourth son of Sir 
John Stradling, of St. 
Dunwad’s Castle, Gla- 
morgan, where he was 
born in 1641, when 15 
years cf age entered 
Jesus College, Oxford, 


Wnuy CAN'T you Look 








This, perhaps, | 
demanded more of technique than of 
imagination, for the music was Carnival- 
music, and the dancers had only to 
assume the dress and manner of the 
middle of the 19th c:ntury in order 
to Lecome the very models from which 
the fancy of Schumann had worked. 
Greater imaginaticn was asked of the 
Moscow dancers who were recently 
interpreting the Peer Gynt suite; for, 
apart from the Anitra Mazurka, the 
music had first to be translated into 
the terms of ano_her art. 

I was greatly relieved by the economy 
shown in the use of those symbolic 
and artificial gestures which worry me/| 


of thess orgies in the camp of the 
Polovtzi (even the name is not a 
household word with me), and I 
enjoyed the performance very much ;| 
but Iam not sure whether, if I had 
been one of the Slav prisoners, like 
Prince Igor, and this entertainment | 
had been offered me as a distraction, I 
should have regarded the proposal as| 
very tactful, or derived much solace 
from an exhibition “in which,” as my 
programme tells ms, “is shown all 
the barbarous ferocity of the nomadic 
tribe.” 

Another thrill, and more exquisite, | 
was produced in my veins by the airy 





to death in most ballets with a story.|exit of the génie in Le Spectre de la’ 


Almost every motive was illustrated | 
by purely natural signs that made} 


Rose. In this pretty fantatisie a deuz, 
M. Nusrnsky was really wonderful. If 
not of so classic a build as M. Morpxrn, 


from where he gradu- 

ated a B.A. in 1641. He was a first-class 
} musician, and one of the best performers of 
his day on the lute. When Charles II. ascended 
the throne, Stradling was made Chaplain to 
Dr. Sheldon, Bishop of London, and a D.D., 
in 1621.”—South Wales Daily News. 


Nothing like the lute for keeping a man 
young. 





‘*The Bishop Elect of Ossory is no stranger 
to the southern dioce:e—in fact, we believe 
that Cork men may, in a sense, claim him as a 
native of their county.” 

Church of Ireland Gazette. 


In another sense, however, he was 
actually born in India. 





‘The King and Queen yesterday afternoon 
gave a garden party at Buckingham Palace. 
The:e was a very large attendance of guests, of 
whom about 6,000 had been invited.” 

The Times. 














things much easier for my home- 
grown intelligence. I commend, on 
tris and other phases of the Russians’ 


The conduct of the others in pushing | 
in without an invitation cannot be | 


too strongly condemned. | 





he is more agile and various. Perhaps! 
he is also too gratuitously acrobatic. 


~— 
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REWARDS AND FAIRY TALES. 


[‘‘Mr. Perpont Mogan has presented tle 
German Emperor with an autograph letter from 
Luther to the Empcror Charles the Fifth, 
which Mr. Morgan bought recently for £5,100. 

The Emperor has conf.rred upon Mr. Morgan 
the First Class cf the Order of the Red Eagle, 
adds Reuter.” —Daily Puper.] 

Since the above aunouncement a 
number of distinguished men have 
profited by the example of the illus- 
trious American financier. 

Thus, Sir Epwin Dvurnine-Law- 
RENCE, Bart., has presented the 
Sultan of Zanzipar with an autograph 
letter from Sir Paine Sipney LEE to 
the late Vice-Chancellor Bacon for 
which he recently refused £10,000 
from a Chicago multi-millionaire. The 
Suttan has conferred on Sir Epwix 
DurnING-LAWRENCE the Order of the 
Okapi (Third Class). 

The proprietor of the Revue du Beau 
Mond has presented the King of 
Siam with the MS. of an article by 
Sir Horace MeEwtett, for which the 
distinguished contributor was paid at 
the rate of a guinea a line. The King 


of Siam has been graciously pleased to | 
bestow on the proprietor the Order cf 


the Great Adult Plover’s Egg (Fourth 
Class). 

Mr. Winston Cuurcuitt has pre- 
sented to Kina Peter of Servia a 
priceless holograph letter from the 
Dartmoor Shepherd. Kina PEreEr, 
who was much touched by this act cf 


condescension, has decorated the Homr | 


SEcRETARY with the Order of the Golden 
Fleece. 

Mr. Hatz. Carine has bestowed on the 
Maharajah of Parrata a lithographed 





copy of a letter from himself to DanTe | 


GaprieL Rossettr. The Manarasan 
in return has conferred on the eminent 


novelist the First-Class Order of the | 


Bombay Duck. 





THE “INCLUSIVE TOUR- 
SEJOUR.” 

[The writer has just received the Programme, 
unsolicited, of an enterprising Towing Com- 
pany. ] 

True, it has a certain glamour; 

Swiftly scanned, its pages show 
Specious charms which might ena- 
mcur 
One whose wits were rather slow, 
Not an inte!lectual person (I am preity 
bright, you know), 

No, these Tours will hardly bear a 

Close inspection. Thus, e.g., 

“ Week in Beaulieu (Riviera), 

At the Grand Hotel Fifi ; 
Cost, in all, £5 5s. Od. only. Very 
shortest route by sea.” 
Good! But when one thinks it over 
One’s suspicions quickly wake. 





RIVAL SCHOOLS OF STAGE DECORATIVE ART. 
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““OHARLIE’s AUNT” TREATED IN THE VOLUPTUOUS METHOD OF COVENT GAKDEN. 











I. Our Tour begins at Dovcr, 
Thither, therefore, we must make 
Our laborious way by walking, till our 
nether musc!es ache. 
II. We have, it secms, to travel 
All the way without a crumb; 
One might reasonably cavil 
At such treaimcnt of the tum. 
Nor have we a lavish diet through the 
trying days to come. 


Petit déjeuner is little 
To sustain a healthy man, 
Yet you get no other victual 
For a very lengthy span ; 





You must wait, in fact, till diner (say 
7.30) if you can. 


III. We travel Third, since Second 
Lies beyond the price’s scope. 
IV. No tips at all are reckoned ; 
Vain the gargon’s grin of hope. 
V. We pay to wash our faces (vide 
memo. as to soap). 


Why continug this recital ? 
For myself, I'll merely say 
(Half in French, as in the title), 
If to foreigr parts I stray, 
A Boulogne jirai pour fldner sur la 
piaje (for half a day). 


















| 
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| and the inspiring 
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MILTOY BEFORE THE DIVORCE COMMISSION. 
{Mrs. Minron’s flight from her husband during their honeymoon, 
cffect of that incident on the Poet s views with regard 
to Marriage and Divore», are matters of history. By request of the 
President (‘‘ Milton! . England hath need of the,” was the form 
which his invitation took) the venerable Poet at considerable personal 
inconvenience? attended the 793rd sitting of the Commission (whose 
Report is still awaited), and contributed the following testimony and 
advice, ] 
Twice, Sirs, hath England called me in her need ; 
The former summons seemed an empty sound— 
Mere murmuring of a pantheistic reed 
In undrained corners of the Sonnet’s ground. 


But near my heurt the present business lies ; 
And lest confusion on your counsels wait, 
Or Truth go beggared from this blind assize 
Of wrangling tongues, my views I here re-statc. 
Nay, Sirs, I will not sit. My Record stands ; 
And shall its Author meaner pose assume ? 
But throw the casements wids—my voice demands 
An ampler circuit than this frowsy room. 


My Record stands. Four tractates on Divorce, 
On Wedlock proved a vain and tottering boon ; 
I wrote them, Sirs, with full Miltonic-force 
In the grey month miscalled my honeymoon. 


And here, Sirs, I dispel the common bruit 
Too long has vilified my stately name; 
My wife (not I) first jarred the marriage-lute ; 
On her must fall the perdurable blame. 
I paid her, Sirs, a presbyter’s respect ; 
Rarely embraced her in the public street ; 
Sate where she sate, and when sl:2 strode erect 
Pronounced approval of her sterling feet ; 





Incisive interest in her parents showed, 
Her sepia drawings, womanly concerns ; 
And, exercising till my temper glowed, 
Much wood I hewed and brimmed the water-urns. 
A consort faithful, though in rule supreme ; 
My last infirmity, ambrosial food ; 
My first offence, to build the epic theme 
And guide a lovelier Eve through solitude. 


She thought me, Sirs, a little touched—yes, mad ! 
And, so opining, turned elsewhere her charms ; 

On a green youth (with ample verdure clad) 
Bestowed her lips, her strange, ambiguous arms. 


But Truth hath open aspect, free report, 
And plain response to every earnest call ; 
Challenged, its punctual thunders soon retort ; 
Woo'd, its benignant whispers breathe through all. 
I marvel, Sirs, you miss its instant sign 
And cloak transparency with scrannel art. 
Let contest cease. and silence weigh this line— 
“ My soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart.” 


Apart; as Stars, as husbands still must dwell 
When wives and fellow-stars exhale from sight. 
Marriage !—nay, render it dissoluble, 
And grant Divorce full charter and free right. 


But frame exceptions, Sirs. The common herd, 
The verseless, vast, immeditative throng 
(Who read Me not) are scarcely yet prepared 
For th’ linkéd sweetness Life should then prolong— 


Lost Paradise at moderate cost Regained ; 
Benevolent wives displacing the acerb ; 

Bliss multiplied ; variety maintained ; 

And Love free-branching as a Latin verb. 
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THE WALKING TOUR. 
“« THE lowing herd,’”” began Joseph. He and Herbert 
were walking in a country lane and had just passed some 
cows. 
“ They weren't lowing,” said Herbert. 
“* Nota low was heard, not a funeral note,’” said Joseph. 
“That ’s simply silly,” said Herbert. ‘ You began by 
saying the cows were lowing, and when I pointed ou’ that 
they weren’t you just go and admit it; cave in like—like a 
stupid old cockchafer. Why can’t you stand up for your 
opinions like a man and argue things out? I hate a chap 
who chucks up the sponge as soon as he’s touched.” 
“T was only quoting,” said Joseph. 
“ There you go again,” laughed Herbert bitterly. ‘‘ Quot- 
ing! Why, I'll bet anything you don’t know where it 
comes from.” 
“ Where what comes from ?” 
“ Your blessed quotation.” 
“ There were two,” said Joseph. 
“Well, let’s take the first—‘the lowing herd’ which 
wasn’t lowing. Who wrote that?” 
“ Keats,” said Joseph patiently. 
“Never heard of him. Don’t believe there ever was 
such a person.” 
“ Krats,” said Joseph, “is not Mrs. Harris.” 
“ Who said he was ?” 
“ You implied it. But I suppose you ’ll tell me next you 
never read Nicholas Nickleby.” 
“T'll tell it you now, and you can do what you like 
about it.” 
“ Well, well,” said Joseph, “we won't worry about 
Nicholas Nickleby just at present. But I’m going to 
tell you about Keats.” 
“ You're not.” 
“Yes, I am.” 
* Well, I shan’t listen.” 
“As you please. Kerats was a poet. He died young. 
SHELLEY wrote an ode to him. No, stop—I think it was 
Byron. And the man who doesn’t know about Keats is 
more or less of a barbarian.” 

“Very well,” said Herbert, “I’m a barbarian—more, 
mind you, not less, and I’m proud of it. But I know about 
your infernal lowing herd. It’s the one bit of poetry I do 
know. ‘The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.’ There!”’ 

«* Plods,’” said Joseph, “ not ‘ winds.’” 

“No,” said Herbert firmly, “‘ plods’ comes in the next 
line. ‘The ploughman swiftly plods his homeward way.’ 
Yah! Get out with you. You don’t know your own silly 
quotations. Besides, it wasn’t Keats who wrote that.” 

“ Who was it, then?” 

“Tt was a chap called Porg.” 

“ Ha, ha,” laughed Joseph. ‘ Popr, indeed! I tell you 
what it is: I didn’t come on this walking tour in order to 
have you thrusting your superior airs down my throat all 
the time.” 

“And I,” said Joseph, ‘don’t mean to stick it any 
longer, either. Twenty miles a day seem like fifty when a 
fellow’s throwing mouldy o'd quotations at you from 
morning to night—and throwing them all wrong, too. It 
isn’t good enough. Besides,” he added, “‘ my heel ’s as sore 
as it can be, and my throat’s as dry as a lime-burner’s 
wig.” 

“Same here,” said Joseph. ‘We'd better make the 
best of it. It’s only another mile to Barton End.” 





Political Candour. 
“The creation of 400 or 500 peers is a contingency that Liberals 








regard with perfect complacency.” —TZhe Daily Chronicle, 
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THE DAY AFTER. 


TrE OX ROASTED WHOLE PROVES TOO MUCH FOR OUR VILLAGE. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The Murriage of Barbara (ConsTaBLE) was one of thos 
rather unfortunate and worrying little aTairs that seem to 


, have been no’ infrsquent in the days of the historical 


' novel. 


Barbara was besieged with other royalists in a 
castle, to which a spy of tho Parliamentarians gained 
access by her bedroom window. So when Barbara’s uncle, 
who had a nice sense of the proprieties, found this out he 
insisted that the spy should first marry her, an1 then be 
shot. Which would have happened but for the fact that, 





though it naturally increased my sympathy with Barbara 
when she had to sort them out at the end. 


Let the critics, lamenting the decadence of everything, 
remark dolefully, if they must, upon the lack nowadays of 
literary genius; at any rate it must be admitted that there 
is a consoling number of clever novelists left and that 
Mr. Marmapvuke Pickruatt is one of them. Pot aw Feu 
(Murray) is a collection of short stories, of which the first 
three alone are negligible. These are, as it were, sighting 
shots, and by the end of them the author has got his eye in | 
and hardly misses the bull again. His scenes are laid in three 
countries. At home in England he is comfortably amusing : 





as soon as the ceremony was finished, a surprise attack |in Switzerland he is very intelligent and naively delightful : 
allowed Barbara's bridegroom to escape; with the result|in the East he is at his best, and his is a very engaging 
that she finds herself for the rest of the book married to a/and humorous best. If you have seen Mr. Oscar AscuE in 








gentleman whom she hardly even knows by sight. 
however, has happened so often in fiction that no all the 
skill of Mr. Franxrort Moore could give me anything 
like astonishment when Barbara subsequently falls in love 
with one Rodman, and when, torn between sentiment and 
duty, she discovers at the critical moment that her husband 
and lover are really—what there was obviously not the 
remotest chance, in a book of this kind, of their not being 
—the same person. True, the author endeavours to give 
an unexpected turn to his plot in the final chapters by 
introducing yet another character, exactly like Barbara's 
husband suitor in appearance, who scems to have been 
using this similarity for his own private ends. But the 
only result was to plunge me into a state of mental 
chaos as to which of the love-scenes had been with whom ; 
and this hardly added to my enjoyment of the book, 


This, | 








Kismet and desire further exposition of that peculiarly easy, 
almost lazy, humour of the Orient, you may find what you 
are wanting in the last nine of Mr. PickTHALt’s stories, 
which are grouped under the general and characteristic 
heading of “ In the Heat of the Sun.” At the beginning of 
each of them it is impossible to foresee whether the climax 
will be one of tragedy or sudden laughter; and life, after 
all, is very much like that. The general impression left 
behind is that it does not much matter in the Kast whether 
the final event is happy or catastrophic, provided that 
some amusement is to be got out of the affair while it is 
happening. And if life, by any chance, is not like that in 
the East then it ought to be. 





In Mrs. Elmsley (Constaste) Mr. Hector Munro 
has given us a deeply interesting psychological study of 














} 


| Cockney conesit, which I musi really take in hand some 
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two women and a man, and incidentally a vivid impies- bound to be intrigued always, and at times positively struck, 
sionist sketch of the large manufacturing town in which with the authoress’s insight. It is conceivable that he will 
they lived. As a Londoner I feel that Mrs. Elmsicy and | find himself, after all, wishing that, in spite of the worry of 
Colin Liddel and Miss Colonbotti belong to a different race it, it had fallen to his own lot to marry Lilamani and blow 
from that which talks the jargons of Chelsea and Mayfair, the expense. 

so that to find that the two first know and discuss NirrscHE 
and MAETERLINCK and IBsEN and TuRGENEV and MEeREvITH 
acd SHaw and all their works with understanding and 
familiarity comes upon me with something of a shock. 
I don’t mean that Mr. Munro intended me to be affected 
in this way. It’s just the result of my overweening 





The Broken Phial (CoxstaBLe) may bestow a buffet 
upon those who expect Mr. Percy Waite to give them 
copious doses of wit and irony. For here he has abandoned 
his attitude of amusement at the world, and in consequence 
has made what—to my mind—is an ascension. I cannot 
say that hs pot is either free from melodrama or dis- 
tinguished for its originality, but far from contemning him 
tion the fact here to show how skilfully he has caught the as a melodramatist I thank the gods that he has deserted 
atmosphere of the people he is describing. iss Colonbotti | atmospheres which were inclined to be stuffy, and has 
is in love with Liddel, who doesn’t care for her “in that given us a heroine who really lives and loves and suffers 
way,” and does care very much in !eed for the unhappily | for her love. Mr. Wuire has never drawn a character at 
married Mrs. Elmsley, who for her part allows the interest’ once so complex and so credib'e as Joan Fairbairn, but 
which she at first takes in him and his commercial carecr | when we descend to the stra‘g'itfcrward offensiveness of her 
to develop into a much stronger and more tender passion. uncle I find my belief taxed to its limits. Indeed among 
The people in Mr. Munro’s all the disagreeable old 
book, that is to say, are Croesuses of fiction (one 
exactly like the rest of the wonders incidentally 
world in what they say and | whether novelists are the 
want and do. And yet all| ‘most unmercenary people 
the time they give me the living or if very few of 
feeling that they are d.f- them have ever had rich 
ferent. That, 1 think, is relations) the prize for the 
the strong point of his) finest collection of petty 
story. He has put the| vices must be awarded to 
local colour into their lives Maurice Fairbairn. And 
as well as into their sur- even after this super- 


_day—say when the Coronation season is over. But I men- 














roundings—a far from easy 
task—with the iesult that 
they strike me as being 
quite unusually real human 
beings. 


mony cannot be expected 


The course of truematri-| 


to be quite smooth, unless | 





autocratic incarnation of 
grumpiness had died in 
'& paroxysm of rage, he 
managed to leave a legacy 
‘of perplexities. Mr. 
| Wute’s skill, however, is 
shown not so clearly in his 
‘|| construction of difficulties 


‘as in his recovery from 





nei.her the bride nor the| 
bricegroom has any near 
relatives to take or give of- 
fence. An old-established 








=~|\them. His bunkers are 
—\crude enough, but his 
shots out of them are 





THINGS WE HAVE NEVER SEEN. 
A CLIENT REFUSING TO PAY FOR HER PORTRAIT BECAUSE IT FiATI ERS HER. | fol!owed through with the 








convention limits the diffi- 
| culty to the single instance of the mother-in-law, but there _—_—_—_—— 
are also in real life fathers and brothers, and particularly| Whether readers of The School of Love (WERNER Laurie) 
sis'ers, to bo considered. When the bridegroom is already | will like it or not depends largely upon their feelings 
up against his family, who, being English and “County,” and | towards the reformed rake, but 1 am convinced that my 
| therefore, according to Miss Maup Diver, Philistines, have | only chance to take a degree in such a school as this of 
no use for his artistic leanings and his philanderings with | Miss Prisciuta Craven’s would be by means of an acgrotat. 
sticky paints and mystical canvases, the difficulty is likely | I sympathise with Verity Marlowe, the little American girl 
to be very present and not to ba minimized by the fact | who married Sir Burford Rees, and never more keenly than 
that the bride is a Hindoo with a strong racial and family | when “ they galloped off in full cry after the hounds.” As 
pride of her own. In Lilamani: A Study in Possibilities | Sir Burford was an M.F.H. this little incident may possibly 
(Hurcninson) there are so many forces opposed to the|have not passed without comment, but although he had 
marriage of Nevil Sinclair and his Jewel of Delight as to| been seeking trouble for some forty years he did not really 
make tle practical onlooker question at the start whether | find it until—on his wedding-day—he was cited as co- 
all the love in the world can make it worth while. But he|respondent in a petition for divorce. Then Verity told 
will content himself with the thought that, if they persist, | him that he had acted “like any beast of the field,” and he 
the trouble of it is for them, while for him is the pleasure| was called upon to perform prodigies of self-control and 
of study:ng the development of a remarkable situation in|courage before he was forgiven. An aviating nobleman 
which no point of view is omitted to be considered and from | (who was killed) and a suffragette (who was mobbed) have 
which a very reasonable, probable and happy conclusion |be2n introduced to bring this sad old theme completely 
is reached. He may get a little tired of the artists and|up to date; but I refuse to accept Sir Burford as a fair 
specimen of his class, and I am tantalised that the author 
should waste her considerable talent upon such a profitless 
Meanwhile, he is | subject. 


effectiveness of an expert. 





| their art, and may wish that Miss Diver had not spoilt her 
adequate style with so many affectations after the manner 
of “understanded” for “ understood.” 

















